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without informing his wife that she must always be present at the
sittings in the Palace. Cousin Fritz became furious when he heard
the news.1 He learned that in his collection of beautiful women the
King had included some ladies of loose morals and he feared that
his affianced wife would be numbered among them. A violent
scene followed. The father did not wish to give offence to the
King and it was arranged that Amalia's portrait should be painted
but that her less beautiful mother should always be present.
But Cousin Fritz decided to hasten on the wedding, even without
money. For that purpose he had to send in a request to the King.
That was the bitterest moment of his life. Stieler relieved him of
the matter and petitioned the King in his stead. These scenes with
her fianc6, however, had considerably harmed the consumptive
girl. When the King's permission for her marriage arrived, it made
no more impression upon Amalia von Schintling; her condition was
hopeless and two days before Christmas the end came. Deeply
affected, Ludwig heard the news that such a charming exquisite
creature had been so suddenly cut off from life.

Of all the women who, up to that time, adorned the Schonheits-
galerie, a certain Lady Jane Ellenborough had been the one who,
with the exception of Mariannina, had most captivated the King.
She was an Englishwoman of aristocratic family, and although
she was only twenty-five already had rather an adventurous life
behind her. Her father, an admiral, had married her off without
much ado, to an old English politician, Lord Ellenborough, who
was a good match in every respect, but not likely to hold the
affections of an unusually beautiful and charming young woman
for very long. Lady Jane had pale golden hair, deep-set dark
blue eyes with long, well-arched eyebrows and an exquisite peach-
like complexion which betrayed her perfect health and freshness.
Added to this, she had a marvellous figure, the sight of which
caused the heart of every man to beat faster. With all this she
had an almost unfeminine craving for adventure, a spirit which
inevitably came into conflict with the quiet political ambitions
of her husband. After four years of marriage, during which time a
son was born, they went their separate ways. Soon other men
entered Lady Jane's life, for wherever she went she enchanted and
captivated, nay, bewitched the men. A colonel made violent love

1 Manuscript of the history of the House of Schintling, recorded by Karl von
Schintling, Regensburg, in the year 1833, 3rd part. From the archives of Lieut.-
Colonel Karl von Schintling at Staudach in the Chiemgau.